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NEW SCHOOLS: 


CAMBERWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—ST. 
OLAVE’S SCHOOL. 


Tux prefixed Engravings are interesting and 
important illustrations of the progress of 
improved education. bags | are copied from 
that excellent year-book, the Companion to 
the Almanac for the present year; together 
with the substance of the accompanying 
architectural details. 

“ The Camberwell Collegiate School is a 
proprietary establishment, under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Winchester, and is founded 
on the principles of the King’s College. The 
building is erected in Camberwell Grove, and 
the style of architecture is strictly collegiate 
~-a principal feature being the cloister which 
forms the centre of the entrance-front. The 
internal arrangement consists of the large 
school-room, 67 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 
about 20 feet high, intended for the accom- 
modation of 200 boys; and is so arranged as 
to admit of its being subdivided, at pleasure, 
into three distinct apartments. low 
buildings in the front comprise the entrance- 
hall ;. library 22 feet by 16 feet; and three 
class-rooms. One wing is appropriated to 
the residence of the porter, and the other to 
a hat and cloak room; a a 9 coy gr 
for the » adjuining their entrance to. the 
csp = which is at the’back. The whole 
of the apartments are connected by a central 
corridor, which affords a convenient and dis- 
tinct access to each room. The architect is 
Mr. H. Roberts, who has recently erected the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, near London Bridge.” 

St. Olave’s School stands a short distance 
eastward of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and on 
the south side of the London and Greenwich 
Railway, in the parish of St. Olave, South- 
wark. It is appropriately built in the latest 
and best Tudor style; its endowment originat- 
ing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

“The principal front, immediately facing 
the railway, and which, we presume, will be 
separated from the public path only by a pali- 
sading, may be described as two ranges of 
low building, united together rectangularly, 
so as to form two-sides of an open court. 
The shorter mass of the two, one of whose 
gables fronts the railway, is the School-room, 
and is lighted by a’ single range of square- 
headed mullioned and transomed windows 
on its east and west sides, between which 
are displayed buttresses that do not rise much 
higher the windows themselves. At 
the inner angle formed by the junction of 
this portion with the rest of the building, is 
an octangular tower, whose walls are not 
carried up much higher than those of the 
parts with which it is immediately connected, 
but it distinguishes itself very conspicuously 
by its steep, elevated, spire roof, and the 
lantern on its summit. The lower story of 
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the octagon forms a vestibule or porch of the 
same shape, three of whose sides are open 
towards the court, and consist of as many 
square-headed compartments, containing a 
stone arch, with ornamented spandrels. Be- 
tween the tower and the next range of build- 
ings, which it connects together, is a small 
and low piece containing a single window, 
which comes quite into the corner by the 

h. The next division in the front in 
this direction has an embattled bay window, 
with a smaller one on each side of it, divided 
by a transom, but without mullions. Adjoin- 
ing this comes the open arch, (similar to 
those of the octagon, of a recessed porch, to 
which there is an ascent of three steps ; and 
above it is a’ window divided into three 
arched lights by mullions. Beyond this, 
continuing eastward, is another octangular 
tower, but in no respect resembling the one 
already described. The succeeding and last 
division of this range, of which it occupies 
the north-eastern angle presents a gable end 
of rather lofty proportions, having two win- 
dows placed at a considerable height from 
the ground, (they being on the uppper flour, ) 
with a slender, square chimney-shaft, run- 
ning up between ‘tea till, on reaching the 
apex of the gable, it changes its form, and 
becomes circular. These two windows, and 
& very-small, square one lower down are the 
cnly ones, with the exception of that in the 
footing of the wall, which serves to light 
some of the offices beneath this part of the 
building. The return or east-end of the 
range presents a similar gable and chimney- 
shaft, and also two windows; but with this 
difference, that on this side, the latter belong 
to the lower floor. The building is continued 
a little way onward — the gable, where 
it has a window with three lights below, and 
another above it. 

“The whole is constructed of a good-toned, 
red brick, with stone dressings, and in one or 
two places, bricks of a darker hue, arranged 
80 as to diaper the face of the wall. The detail 
is, fur the most part, clever and well exe- 
cuted, and the numerous chimneys are both 
ornamental in themselves, and serve greatly 
to enhance that picturesque air in the gene- 
ral outline, which this style affects, and 
which becomes it so well.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF PAINTING. 
(To the Editor.) 
“ For here its warmest hues the pencil flings, 

Lo! here the lost restores, the absent brings.” 

Rogers. 
Tue anecdotes uf the dog which menaced a 
goat depicted by the faithful pencil of Glover, 
and of the tame macaw which, with beak and 
wings, attacked the portrait of a female ser- 
vant painted by Northcote, are too well known 
to for repetition here ; but, to these I ada, 
from my own observation as an eye-witness 
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that two paintings in oil, the size of life, the 
its of two of my family now far distant 

m their home, by the masterly and effective 
pencil of Mr. J. P. Knight,* were imme- 
diately on their transmission hither from his 
studio, most joyously recognised by a spaniel 
which had been a favourite with the originals. 
On being taken into the room where they had 
been placed, and perceiving the canvass thus 
= with identity even to illusion, the 
faithful animal endeavoured by every demon- 
stration of affection, to attract the notice of 
her former friends ; and was with difficulty 
withheld by one of the bystanders, from leap- 
ing upon, and overwhelming them with her 
caresses. This interesting scene ,continued 
for many minutes, and was repeated on the 
next and following days; until finding, 
doubtless, that the scent was wanting, poor 
“ Flossy” slunk away abashed, in evident 
mortification that her well-known playfellows 
were now so utterly regardless of her proffered 
kindness. Yet ——. upon them both, 
alternately, many a wistful look of affectionate 
recognition, she seemed unwilling to be con- 
vinced, even by experience, that she had thus 
mistuken the shadow for the substance. This 
authentic anecdote, combining in itself a 
double degree of interest, is surely worthy of 
being recorded in your pages; as it will, I 
feel confident, be read with pleasure, not only 
by the lovers of painting, but by the lovers 


of dogs. J.B 
we Rectory. 


® Painter of “ Auld Robin Gray,” “ John Ander- 
son my Jo,” “ The Auld Friends,” “ David Deans,” 
&e, Several of his works have been engraved, and 
we are happy to learn that his “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
embodying in a degree not to be surpassed, the 
touching sentiment and pathos of that most exquisite 
of modern ballads, is now in the engraver's hanis, 
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STRAY FACTS.—-BY M. L. B. 


The Cobra da Capello,and Antidote to its 
Poison. 


Sm Joun Day, sometime judge in one of our 
Indian provinces, mentioned on his return 
home, that the Cobra da Capello was particu- 
larly partial to coiling itself up, in the foot of 
an empty boot; three or four times he had 
found one of these agreeable — in his 
beot when putting it on, which he recognised 
too well by its cold, slippery skin; had he, 
as was natural, withdrawn his foot, and 
turned the serpent out, ke would, in all pro- 
bability, have been bitten ; but the only thing 
to do in such a case is, with instant presence 
of mind to press hard upon the reptile with 
the fvot, and stamp vivlently on the ground 
until it is smashed to pieces. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which 
occupies the particular attention of medical 
men, &c., in the Kast Indies, that if they 
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could but discover what it is, Providence 
has provided an antidote against, or a re- 
medy for, the dreadful bite of the Cobra. 
But the Mangouse, a kind of weasel, or 
ferret of the country, is the determined foe 
of this deadly serpent, and in its frequent 
combats with it, is observed, if abroad when 
bitten, to run off for a few minutes, and to 
return vigorous and uninjured to the battle: 
this it will do every time it is wounded by the 
serpent, and if thus left free to go from it 
when bitten, the venom. never takes effect. 
It is, therefore, certain that the little animal 
has a remedy for the poison, to which it 
always successfully resorts; and let it be 
where it will, out of doors, it never fails to 
find it, though the most minute investigation 
has not yet made it known to the human 
race, who might so greatly benefit by the 
discovery. The Mangouse, if shut up ina 
room to fight with the Cobra, (and the expe- 
timent has been made, to ascertain the fact,) 
instinctively retires from it when bitten, in 
search of its antidote, which not finding. it 
runs round and round the room in a dis- 
tracted state, squeaking piteously, and ex- 
hibiting unequivocal symptoms of terror and 
distress. In this case, the poor victim of the 
terrible serpent can seldom be brought to 
renew the combat. 
A Sitting Partridge. 

A partridge once made her nest in a very 
unfavourable situation for quiet and seclu- 
sion, viz.—close beside the gate of a church- 
yard ; yet, far from abandoning her eggs, to 
the number of twenty, on account of passers 
by, she sat — them so devotedly, as to 
allow a game-keeper occasionally to lift her 
off her nest, that he might show the eggs to 
such as desired to see; amongst these was 
the friend to whom we are indebted for the 
anecdote. 

Atmospheric Tint. 

All amateurs and artists who draw in co- 
lours, will understand what we mean by the 
beautiful, soft, bluish-grey for shading, called 
Neutral Tint. A lady had long been in the 
habit of spreading this lightly over a purely 
white ground, when she drew figures, &c., to 
give them a relief which pleased her eye, 
though she had no rule, or principle, or even 
precedent, for doing it. Staying recently at 
the house of a relation, she constantly ob- 
served between some trees, which formed an 
opening from his flower to his kitchen gar- 
den, the appearance of a leaden-hued. rain- 
cloud, rising, she believed from the edge of 
the horizon: not satisfied with this appear- 
ance of rain in one part of the sky, and con- 
stantly in one place, whilst all the rest was 
clear and shining, she one day, by slow steps, 
advanced towards the spot, in order to ascer- 
tain precisely its canse, and soon found her- 
self gazing, (the tint becoming fainter and 
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fainter as she neared it,) upon 2 perfectly 
white wall, intended for fruit-trees, but as 
yet unoccupied, being newly built. Here 
then, she discovered the truth of the atmo- 
spheric tint she had ventured to lay, by idea 
alone, upon her drawings ;—here then was 
indeed the Neutral Tint, overspreading a per- 
fectly white background, and relieving, at a 
little distance, all objects intervening between 
it and the eye: but so perfect was the resem- 
blance to a bluish-grey rain-cloud, that she 
was sometimes deceived by it, even after thus 
ascertaining its cause. 
Production of Fish in India. 


The production of fish in India, after the 
rains, in places where there were none, and 
‘where it might well be considered unnatural 
to find them, is a fact often asserted, and as 
often doubted, by non-residents in that coun- 

;, To a weight of testimony on this head, 
we add the following :— : ; 

‘ Soon after my arrival at my regiment’s 
station,” says an observant and unprejudiced 
student of nature, “two ditches were dug, 
either to drain the land when the rains fell, 
or to preserve the water; these I saw in their 
dry state, aud they looked much as other 
trenches do in other countries: I am certain 
there were no fish in them then, neither was 
there any appearance of fish-spawn, and I am 
equally certain that no fish were put into 
these ditches ; yet, soon after, when the rainy 
season had come and gone, they were full 
of a small and particular kind of fish, very 
well tasted, and of which my brother-officers 
and myself caught great numbers. This 
phenomenon, which is common, I believe, all 
over India, and not confined to ditches, 
tanks, and other reservoirs of water, but oc- 
curring on the earth, and upon the house- 
tops, does not there excite the surprise that it 
does in England; but it is sufficiently difficult 
to account for, and the natives are not agreed 
as to‘its cause.” 

Shoals of Insects. 

In the very warm and brilliant summer of 
1834, it was considered a remarkable circum- 
stance that the air should constantly swarm 
with millions of small, delicate flies, (of the 
aphides description, we believe,) because it 
was quite impossible to account for the 
whence came they, or the productiveness of 
the species ; but what was still more singular, 
the sea in many places, particularly on the 
Norfolk coasts, was perfectly blackened b 
the amazing shoals of these insects, whic’ 
formed masses in the “mighty waters” in- 
terminably long, and at least a league broad. 
The oldest fishermen never remembered hav- 
ing seen or heard of such a phenomenon. 


The Mosquito. 
It is not, we believe, generally known, that 
the mosquito, that terrible scourge of hot 
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climates, also inhabits England. This was 
suspected by a gentleman ere he quitted this 
country to reside in the East, and, upon his 
return, the sight of a particular species of 


‘large, stinging gnat, very common in Great 


Britain during hot summers, and very trou- 
blesome, snoe Shani his suspicion. One of 
these insects he killed, and preserved it for 
some time, to show his English friends the 
unsuspected mosquito. 

Voracity of Beetles. 

It is pretty well known that scarabei de- 
vour dead animal substances, but the follow- 
ing fact will show that they sometimes prey 
upon the living subject :-— 

The kitchen of an old house in Bucks was 
terribly infested with beetles, not black pro- 
perly so called, nor the improperly termed 
cockroaches, (these are only foutid on board 
ship,) but of a deep red or puce colour. The 
same kitchen was also haunted by mice, 
which not fearing the servants, would run 
about every evening after the candles were 
lighted, to seek for food. The beetles seldom 
appeared in any numbers till the domestics 
had retired, and the kitchen was left in dark- 
ness; when, if one of them happened after 
awhile to revisit it, literally “ millions black- 
ened all the place.” 

Of the mice, one became a pet of the ser- 
vants, and regularly made its appearance 
every evening on the kitchen hearth to be fed 
by them whilst at supper. But, alas! the 
morning arrived, when the tail of a mouse, 
and the tip of its nose, together with frag- 
ments of flesh, bone, and fur, were found 
upon the hearth, and two or three beetles still 
busy about them: there was woe in the 
kitchen, for that was feared which afterwards 
the non-appearance of the favourite proved to 
be but true, viz—that the poor, little, pet 
mouse, after its accustomed supper, had 
fallen asleep upon the hearth, and been de- 
voured by the beetles! 

The Solitary Wasp, 
in India, builds her cone-shaped nest of clay, 
beneath the far-projecting eaves of the houses, 
&c.; under which it looks like a molehill 
glued to them. These nests are common, 
and if opened, will generally be found filled 
with caterpillars of a certain kind, which has 
occasioned the ignorant to suppose, that the 
eggs of this insect turn into such caterpillars 
before they become wasps. But the attentive 
observer will discover these larve to be the 
food of the embryo wasps, supplied by the 
parent insect. 
Spiders. 

Many anecdotes have been related to 
prove that spiders are fond of music, and here 
is another :-— 

At a well-known ladies’ school at Kensing- 
ton, an immense kind of spider is common; 
80 large is it indeed, that, like the Hampton- 
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court Cardinal mentioned by Mr. Jesse, it is 
sometimes mistaken for a mouse. The 
young ladies by no means admire these 
visiters, who, when according to the custom 
of the house, they are all singing a verse or 
two of a hymn or psalm, betore morning and 
evening prayers, then generally make their 
appearance on the floor. or suspended over- 
head from their thick webs in the ceiling, 
obviously, and a fact not to be contradicted, 
attracted from their hiding places in the old 
room by 

The harmonious coucord of sweet sounds. 

The following “petite anecdote, ussez 
remarquable” indeed, we translate from a 
French work :—“ M. F—— de Saint-Omer 
laid on the chimuney-piece of his chamber, 
one evening on going to bed, a small shirt- 

in of gold, whose head represented a fly. 

ext day, M. F—— would have taken his 

in from the place where he had put it, but 
the trinket had disappeared. A servant-maid, 
who had only been in M. F.’s service a few 
days, was solely suspected of having carried 
off the pin, and seut away. But, at length, 
Mons. F.’s sister putting up some curtains, 
was extremely surprised to find the lost 
pin, suspended from the ceiling in a spider’s 
web! And thus was the disappearance of 
the diyou explained :—a spider, deceived by 
the figure of the fly which the pin presented, 
had drawn it into his web.” 


Che SHketch-BWook. 


CHAMBORD.~—I. 


From the high parts of the irregular, but 
picturesquely situated, city of Blois, (and par- 
ticularly from its huge and lofty castle, ex- 
hibiting fine specimens of the architecture of 
three reigns, and now under process of con- 
version into barracks, already swarming with 
soldiers like bees in a hive,) an extensive 
view is obtained of the rich valley of the 
Loire, which flows gently past the town, its 
broad current diversified with green islands 
and shifting sand-banks; and of the vast 
plains stretching out beyond, composed of 
fertile fields, vineyards, and widely-spread 
forests. Looking in a diagonal direction 
across the river, at the distance of twelve 
miles, a grey cluster of pinnacles may be 
descried, rising amidst the deeper coloured 
foliage of a woody tract of country. This is 
Cuamsorp, one of the finest Gothic edifices 
in France. 

It was one of the hottest days of the hot 
summer of ‘1834, while the scorching rays of 
the sun seemed to have melted away the 
population of Blois; for, (like some city of 
the South during the hour of universal sies¢a,) 
its streets were deserted, and not a creature 

be seen stirring out of doors, as we 
looked from the windows of our hotel, situ- 





ated on one side of the main road from Or- 
leans to Tours, running along the lower 
town, parallel to the river, from which it 
was only divided by the public promenade, 
where the well-trimmed trees not affording 
shade enough for the repose of a few non- 
descripts, they -had, accordingly, crouched 
themselves to sleep under the denser shade 
of some wooden ramparts, erecting for an 
approaching féte:—it was on such a day 
that, to the astonishment of the owner, who 
wondered how any body would choose to go 
out that could have a roof to shelter him, we 
hired a voiture to take us to the chateau of 
Chambord. 

Not to expose himself or his horse more than 
need be, to the blazing heat, the driver drew 
up for us under the gateway ; but even there 
the r animal evinced, by constant stamp- 
ing, Ge much he suffered from his buzzing, 
insect enemies; and while we proceeded a 
little way down the town, crossed the bridge, 
and turned up for some distance by the side 
of the river, he was attacked by such a host, 
and became so irritable, that we were ylad to 
get into the less exposed cross-road, which 
slanted off inland. Here our driver made a 
halt, to cut branches from the trees and 
hedges, with which he protected the horse 
on all sides, making him appear “ armed in 
proof,” or a quadruped “ Jack-in-the-green.” 
The plan, however, was successful, and the 
horse proceeded in comparative comfort. 

Our route was through a flat district, 
amidst fertility of vegetation; and the green 
of the many vineyards was refreshing to the 
eye, though the clusters of grapes were small 
and hard for want of moisture to swell them 
out. Farther on we passed the wall of a park 
of about two leagues circuit, belunging to a 
chateau, which we understood to be inha- 
bited by a grandson of that M. de Saumery, 
who was undeservedly deprived of the 
vernment of Chambord to make way for the 
then powerful family of Polignac. Having 
proceeded through its dependent village, we 
soon entered the domain of Chambord itself, 
the large plain it occupies, instead of its 
usual character of humid and sandy, being 
dry and dusty, though not parched up ;. for 
the paths generally led through green woods, 
more or less shady, and were bordered b 
strips of soft turf, presenting much the a 
pearance of the scenery of the New Forest in 
Hampshire. At intervals we caught glimpses 
of the chateau above or among the trees; 
and when we turned into a wider road, to 
which one of its sides formed the vista, the 
elegant combination of lantern-towers, tur- 
rets, fancy chimneys, and ornamented attics, 
forming its summit, stood fully developed. 
The wood on this side approaches nearer to 
the building than in other directions, and 
under the shade of the last clump of trees, 
(where the road winds off to the right 
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towards the little village of Chambord, a 
short distance beyond the chateau,) is situ- 
ated a country hotel for the convenience of 
Visiters. 

We there refreshed ourselves with a glass 
of sparkling Vouvray, a wine of the country 
of the nature of Champagne, and then walked 
on to survey the noble mansion. Along the 
winding road alluded to, a numerous flock of 
geese lay extended in straggling order, so 
tired with their journey as gladly to repose in 
the dust; the old gooseherd too was seated 
on the ground, with his little hoy beside him ; 
and the stillness was only broken by a 
swarm of swallows twittering around the 
walls and pinnacles; for— 

“No jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 

We found an entrance through the lower 
out-buildings, as seen to the right in the 
sketch, into the large courtyard, at one end 
of which the architecture ot the chateau dis- 
played a gorgeous ensemb/e, and its freshness 
formed a striking contrast with the solitude 
of the scene. 

The chateau itself is uninhabited, and it 
was some time before we were noticed by 
any living creature. At length, two fine dogs 
burst out with gambols from the opposite 
side of the court, followed by a group of 
laughing children; and then appeared the 
many in charge of the place, with his 

ys: he conducted us through all the apart- 
ments, which were entirely empty, but other- 
wise in perfect repair, and cleanly kept, 
thereby looking mure melancholy, because 
less picturesque and sentimental, than if 
marked with “decay’s effacing fingers.” 
Our guide was chatty and full of his sub- 
ject ; eloquent upon the beauties of the archi- 
tecture, and the historical reminiscences : 
Sut, instead of drawing upon our memory for 
vague particulars of the former, we shall 
translate the description given in a printed 
Notice sur Chambord, by M. L. de la Saus- 
saye :— 

rp The arrangement of the buildings forms 
an cblon 
angles of which are @anked by four large 
towers of 60 feet diameter, with pointed 
ruofs, terminating in lantern turrets. A 
second edifice, of less size, also square- 
shaped, and flanked by four large towers, is 
surrounded on three sides by the buildings 
of the first, and their two facades on the 
northern sides are blended into one, which 
the four towers there meeting divide into 
three nearly equal parts. These combina- 
tions, the developement of which is on an 
immense scale, but which are not completely 
finished, were formerly surrounded by broad 
ditches of running water, fed by the stream 
flowing at the end of the lawn; but these 
were filled up by Stanislaus, King of Poland, 


square of 80 toises by 60, the: 


which has deprived the chateau of some- 
what of its original character, and diminished 
the lightness of the buildings by covering 
them over for several feet. 

“The general plan of the edifice recalls 
that of all the castles of the middle ages, 
being composed, like them, of a vast inclosure 
flanked by towers, which forms the castle 
properly so called ; and of a pile of buildings, 
situated towards the centre of the inclosure, 
also ornamented with towers, which was 
called the donjon; a description faithfully 
preserved in the ancient descriptions of 
Chambord which are extant. However, in 
the sixteenth century, this disposition, ori- 
ginally contrived as a system of defence, was 
no longer employed, excepting because it 
was a consecrated form, preserving its empire 
by custom; and the towers become harm- 
less, were merely a decoration, incommodious 
enough for the distribution of the apart- 
ments. 

“ The donjon, which is the most important 
bit of Chambord, is divided into four com- 
partments by four great. guard-halls, of 50 
feet long by 30 broad, forming a cross, like 
the four divisions of a church on the plan of 
a Greek cross. ‘Au milieu et centre,’ says 
De Cerceau, in his book, Des plus excellents 
bastiments de France, ‘ est vn escalier & deux 
montées, percé a iour et entour iceluy quatre 
salles des quelles l’on va de I’vne & l’autre en 
le circuissant :’°—(In the centre of the donjon 
is a staircase of two flights of steps, pierced 
with open work, and surrounded by four halls 
leading round it from one to the other.)\— 
This great staircase, like a double screw, is 
the grand boast of the chateau of Chambord, 
and a chef-d'euvre of art for the boldness, 
the fine proportions and the finish of its de- 
tails. It should, above all, be examined 
from the halls on the second story, which 
harmonize better with it by the rich decora- 
tion of their vaulted roofs, divided into com- 
partments, upon which are sculptured alter- 
nately the salamander, and the letter F with 
acrown.* It is above these arching roofs, 
and on a level with the terraces that sur- 
mount them, that the double staircase finishes, 
and the crowning tower commences, in a 
pyramidal form, being about 100 feet in 
height, and producing the finest effect. This 
tower consists of eight arcades, accompanied 
by pilasters and columns of 24 feet high, 
forming a colonnade which supports another 
higher story, decorated with a balustrade, and 
composed of eight counterforts, the summits 


® lt is well known that the salamander was the 
emblem of Francis I., and that this animal was be- 
lieved to the faculty of living in the midst of 
flames. iuterpretation of the device, 
et exti: » is indicated by the Italian legeud w 
a medal struck during the youth of Francis; Ns- 
drisco i! buono e spengo il reo—I nourish the good 
and extinguish the bad ; or, I raise up the good, and 
cast down the wicked, 
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of which are adorned with F’s and colossal 
salamanders. These buttresses support the 
continuation of the open newel of the great 
staircase, round which winds another small 
one of a = flight from the level of the 
terraces, conducting to a gallery, sur- 
mounted hy a campanile spire; each of ex- 
treme lightness and great delicacy of detail. 
The whole is crowned by a colossal fleur de 
lys of stone, not less than six feet high. 
Fach turret of the donjon also contains a 
screw staircase, of nine feet diameter, com- 
municating with the stories, and interme- 
diate apartments to the number of nine. 


luxury of the times. After a popular tradi- 
tion, common to many old edifices, this num- 
ber should be only 365, like that of the days 
of the year. The same tradition gives also 
to the park of Chambord a circuit of seven . 
leagues. 

“ The whole edifice is built of soft working 
stones, brought from the banks of the Cher, 
neat Bourré, of which they bear the name; 
they have preserved their whiteness, which 
relieves the medallions and lozenges of slate 
used in the decoration of the topes of the pile. 
Several capitals, cornices, and flights of steps 
are of stone from Liais, Apremont, and other 


“In the angles formed at the points of places 


junction of the fagade and the wings, on the 
side of the court; and at the extremities of a 

supported by arcades, communicating 
from the donjon to the wings, rise two mag- 
nificent, open staircases, decorated with three 
ranges of columns; and a fourth composed 
ef three caryatides, which sustain a cupola, 
girt by a colossal, royal crown, and surmount- 
ed by a lantern turret terminated by a fleur 
de lys in stone. The caryatides of the eastern 
staircase terminating in sheaths, exhibit the 
figures of Francis I., the Duchess of Etampes, 
and the Countess of Chateaubriand ; those 
of the western tower, which have remained 
unfinished, were intended to represent, it is 
said, Henry II., the Duchess of Valentinois, 
and the Queen Catherine de Medicis, whose 
place would have been chosen singularly 
enough side by side with the king’s mistress. 

“In the north-western tower is the chapel; 
its vaulted roof being sustained by arches 
testing upon double pillars attached to the 
walls. This chapel, of noble simplicity, is 
in admirable preservation ; it was finished by 
Henry II., and we remark with astonishment 
the emblems of Diana of Poictiers employed 
in its decorations. 

“Upon the angle formed by the north- 
eastern tower and the fagade, rests, jutting 
from it as an outwork, a range of building, 
which contains on the first story, a sm 
chapel, or oratory, the roof of which is adorn- 
ed by compartments similar to those of the 
guard-halls, but of less proportions. 

“The wings of the chateau are not entirely 
finished, and the remainder of the buildings 
which inclose the courtyard on all sides only 
rise to the first story, and have Man: 
roofs. The southern side has the great in- 
convenience of concealing the fagade of the 
chateau, which looks upon the court, and is 
much more picturesque than that which fronts 
the river (Cosson.) 

“ Thirteen t staircases reach from 
bottom to top in different parts of the edifice ; 
and there are many other smaller ones ex- 
tending to various heights, or winding within 
the thickness of the walls. The number of 
apartments contained in the chateau amounts 
to 440, all with chimneys, according to the 


“The capitals, exceeding 800, of various 
designs, and the other pieces of sculpture, 
scattered throughout the chateau, are, since 
it was plundered in the Revolution, the sole 
details to be seen in the interior, formerly 
sumptuously decorted with tapestry, furni- 
ture, and paintings, among which were beauti- 
ful frescos from the hand of Jean Cousin, and 
a collection of portraits of the learned Greeks 
who took refuge in Italy after the capture of 
Constantinople. The sculptures, of which 
the greater part are stiil very well pense, 
are exceedingly various in form and design ; 
but there occurs in all the pervading ground- 
work of salamanders, crowned F’s, and fleurs 
de lys. In those portions of the chateau 
completed by, Henry If., are remarked the 
H and the D interlaced on the crescent of 
Diana of Poictiers. The sun of Louis XIV. 
is also seen in some places finished by that 
prince, and these different emblems remain 
upon some of the thick doors which escaped 
the vandalism of —93. 

“The exterior decoration of the chateau is 
composed entirely of pilasters, at a distance 
from each other of fifteen feet, and forming 
three ranges of stories, which support an en- 
tablature of fine workmanship. It is to be 
temarked that the luxuriance of decoration 
increases as the edifice rises, and that its 
most admirable part, where the architect has 
exhausted all the illusions of his art, is that 
of the upper portions. It is upon the ter- 
races surrounding the crown of the great 
staircase that the curious should fix their 
attention, and the artist should study. There 
it is that we must appreciate the genius 
which presided over the composition of this 
prodigious edifice. It is precisely upon the 
point ‘most difficult to manage that it has 
delighted him to shed the richest resources 
of his imagination, and that he has im- 

ressed a character of originality and gran- 
} which had no model, and which. has 
had no imitator. The chimneys, the distri- 
bution of which puts all architects in despair, 
now that stunted art ga pert into 

ipes disagreeable to the eye, are here correct 
persas grouped with infinite art, and 
concurring wonderfully with the picturesque, 
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(The Chateau of Chambord.) 


pytamidal effect of the pile. If the edifice 
in its lower parts approaches the ordinary 
style of building of the middle ages, it is 
totally removed from it, and acquires the 
highest de of originality in that which 
composes the apex of the donjon and the 
cupula of the great staircase, which appears 
to us the perfection of the civil architecture 
of the revival of art. It is,easy to conceive 
that Charles V., who visited Chambord at an 
epoch when only the donjon was completed, 
should have regarded it as ‘an epitome of 
what could be effected by human industry.’* 
‘The whole edifice is admirable, says the 
bonhomme De Cerceau, ‘and displays an 
appearance wonderfully superb.’ The learn- 
ed architect Blondel, in speaking of the great 
staircase, expresses himself thus:—‘ We 
cannot too much admire the lightness of its 
plan, the boldness of its execution, and the 
delicacy of its ornaments; a perfection, 
which, viewed from the platform of this cha- 
teau, strikes, astonishes, and scarcely allows 
us to conceive how so picturerque a design 
could first have been imagined, and then 
carried into effect.’ 

“We should add that our description is far 
frum being complete; we could only think 
of indicating its principal traits as serving to 
aid the recollection of those who might visit 
it; and, above all, we have avoided attempt- 
ing a picturesque description, which, to be 
worthy of the subject, must wait for the pen 
of Chateaubriand, of Hugo, or of Nodier.” 

Certainly, too much cannot be said in 
praise of the double staircase and the cen- 
tral lantern, from the top of which an exten- 
sive view was afforded us over the domain of 
Chambord and the couitry beyond, prolonged 
on all sides to an horizon more or less remote. 

® D’Avity: Description générale de l'Europe, 
t. ii: » 304 edit. or ” 


The glades and groves below us, formerly 
abounding in wild boars, are now chiefi 
tenanted by the timid deer; though it is sai 
a wolf may yet be occasionally met within 
eir circuit. As the sun declined, the shadows 
of the castle tops were lengthening over the 
plain, and the whole scene was so placid, 
the sky so lovely, and the atmosphere so 
transparent, that “this sure and firm-set 
earth” appeared sublimed into am illusory 
vision; and an idea, which all at times may 
he visited with, flashed across the mind, of 
the possible truth of the non-existence of 
matter, or, as Shakspeare, who anticipated 
every thing, pithily expresed it, long before 
the system was developed by the metaphy- 
sical Bishop of Cloyne,—“ nothing is but 
what is not.” Feeling at the moment, that 
all the visible expanse only existed, at least 
to us, as the effect of sensation, the total ab- 
sence of human life in the picture gave the 
imagination full scope to people it with 
beings of the past. But it were vain to at- 
tempt fixing upon paper, the groups that 
flitted, like the airy creatiens of phantasma- 
tia, or the magic delusions of the mirage, 
fore our mind’s eye. It will be safer to 
“ stoop to truth,” by giving a rapid sketch of 
some of the historical associations, which 
formed the texture of our dream, connected 
with the place. p . W.G. 


The Public Journals. 


BONAPARTE. 
(From the French of De Lamartine.) 


Hron on a rock, washed by the plaintive tide, 
The seaman, far upon the ocean wide, 
A marble tom 28 5 
Time hath uot yet embrowned that narrow stone, 
Where, from beneath a wild-wove garland, prone, 
A broken sceptre lies ! , 
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There sleeps—no name! ask of the wonderiug earth 
That name! Its blood-red characters stand forth, 
From Scheldt to Cedar’s height ; 
Graven on bronze—on stone—on bosoms brave, 
Ay! on the tortured breast of many a slave 
He trod beneath his feet ! 
Since they of old, the two whose names are sung 
From age to age, hath uone like thine been flung 
From the loud thunder far ; 
No human step, o’er all the earth's broad space, 
Hath stamped her bosom with so bold a trace, 
And yet—arrested there ! 
And there thou art !—three infant steps the span | 
Thy manes breathe no murmur of the man, 
Which hostile steps tread o'er ! 
See, on that warlike brow the insect sleeps !— 
Nature a deep and mournful silence keeps, 
Save the dull ocean's roar ! 
But fear thou not, perturbed and restless shade ! 
To break upon the stillness of the dead, 
Ne’er hath the lyre been strung ; 
Death is the refuge of the brave ;—and few 
Would seek beyond, thy destiny to view ;— 
Yet must the truth be sung ! 


Shrouded alike thy cradle and thy tomb 

With darkness? ‘As the lightning didst thou come ! 
Victor !—without a name ! 

Thus the imperious Nile, whose fertile waves 

U d ’mi ’s solitary caves, , 
To polished Memphis came. 

Altars o’erthrown —kingdoms and sceptres void ;— 

When Victory, her wings extended wide, 
Proclaim'd thee hero !—king ! 

An age o’erwhelming in its headlong flight 

Morals, kings, altars,—paused before thy might, 
Recoiling towards its spring ! 

Nor was thy warfare all with human foes ; 

Dark forms of error round thy footsteps rose, 
And fell beneath thy weight ; 

Great names thy sport, thy tools !—scoffer sublime ! 

Like holy altar vessels, seized by crime, 
Thy purposes to meet ! 

As in a maddening access of despair, 

Th’ awakened age his fetter’d arms lays bare, 
Tuvoking—liberty ! 

At once a hero from the dust stands forth— 

Strikes with his sceptre—wakes the dreaming earth— 
A bold reality! 

Ah! had thy fated genius led thee now, 

To plant the sacred lilies on that brow 
Which justly claimed them ! 

Avenger of kings !—zy, greater than they, 

Had sweetest, holiest things perfumed thy way— 
Glory—thy diadem ! 

Li {—Honour !—names which men adore, 

Had charter’d then thy fame from shore to shore, 
Where’er such names are found ;— 

Not such the language which for thee had charms; 

Thy music was the clang of hostile arms, 
And the shrill clarion’s sound ! 


Proud—scornful of what man hath ever loved, 

Thy soul by thirst of empire only moved— 
Each distadle thy foe! 

Swift as the arrow thy impetuous will 

Flew to its mark—e’en though its fatal thrill 
Through some fond heart might go! 

Ne’er yet the festive cup thy lips assuaged ; 

Far other joys thy te pe engaged ;— 
Drunk but with royalty ! 

Thou, like the steru sentinel under arms, 

Beheldest beauty in her tearful charms, 
Without one answering sigh! 


Thy love,—the sound of arms—the battle-cry, 
As gleamed the purple dawn resplendently : 
hy hand no flattery knew, 
Save@hen thy milk-winte courser’s waving mane 
Furrow’d the startled dust—whose bloo‘-red stain 
His warlike hoofs.embrue ! 





Raised to an em Im, unchanged thine eye! 
Debased—d |—fall'n—without a sigh sey 
Thy province abstract !—thought ! 
Ranging the eagle's solitary heaven, 
Au eye for earth's wide bounds alone was given, 
ith conquest—empire fraught ! 
e ® e ® 
With giant spring at once to mount the car 
Of victory !—To strike the world afar,— 
Trampling kings—tribunes down ! 
To forge a yoke tempered by love aud hate, 
For men the rebels to their ne and state, 
In love with boudage grown ! 


To be the life, tle thought of one whole age, ’ 
To blunt the steel, and envy’s feller rage,— 
__ The universe to shake ! 
With the bold ensigns of thy towering fame, 
To fight with men and gods—men, worlds thy game— 
From such a dream to wake! 


Fallen !—ay, fallen too from that vast height ! 

Upou this meagre rock to stay thy flight.— 
Thou spirit of the brave ! 

And Fate, sole deity thy soul adored, 

Could but this miserable space afford 
Between the throne and grave ! 


Oh! would it had been mine to mark thy mood, 

Wheu the dim past before thy spirit stuod, 
Noiseless as evening's blight ; 

And when thine arms, unclasped from thy broad 


reas' 
Were on thy throbbing temples madly prest 
In horror black as night ! 
Like as the musing shepherd views his shade 
By evening sunset on the waters laid,— 
Free from the liquid storm ; 
Thus in the desert of thy solitude 
The past is ep a on the turgid flood, 
Appears thy giant form. 
Days pass before thee like the towering crests 
Of ocean’s waves, on which the sunbeam rests ;— 
* Their ee ey 
ith brightening gleams of glory on thy face, 
Thou lov’st thy stalwart image rhea heme 
Aud fullow with thine eye ! 


Now on a tottering bridge thou bravest death ; 

Now, undismayed—the rt’s scorching breath,— 
Plunging in Jordan’s tide ; 

Now traversing the Simplon’s rugged height,— 

Sheathing the sword to wield the sceptre’s might— 
But why thus start aside? 

Why stares thy troubled eye ?—what meets thy view? 

And. wherefore on thy brow that pale, sick hue ? 
Emphatic of what deed ? 

Is it the smoking ruins of the past ? 

Or the rank smell of blood upon the blast ? 
Still, glory is thy meed, 

Effacing all !—all ?—all but crime; and there 

Thy hand—the dismal actiou of despair— 
Points to a hero's form ! 

The young and gallant Condé meets thine eye ; 

Again that wave returns !—again, that sigh 
Of—Condé !—’mid the storm. 


And now as though some livid spot to chase 
From thy damp brow, a fevered hand I trace 

Passed o’er from time to time ; 
But like a seal, stamped by a hand supreme, 
Abides there still, that damning diadem— 

The signet of thy crime! 
For this thy glory shall be tinged with blight, .~«~e, 
Obscurin; ps thy genius in her flight ; = 
am And — still oe thy nan 

name, the of each s race, 
"Twixt Ceesar— Marius !—shall obtain a place— 

For ever balanced there ! 

e ° e ° 

Yet didst thou die as do the vulgar die— 
The peasant lot of dim mortality ! 

Slumb'ring on the grave’s brink! _ 
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Armed with thy blood-stain’d sword—there to await 
Avenging judgment at that Hand elate, 
From which the strong ones shrink ! 
By —_ in * his — agony, 
holier light gleam m his upcast eye— 
A henten-dieuated flood | garetts 
The holy cross just touched his ragged brow,— 
He breathed a uame—Oh, never breathed till now! 
But dared not to conclude | 
Speak on !—it is a name which still prevails ! 
For mev and rulers, God hath differing scales,— 
A differing weight obtains ;— 
Speak on !—fear not !—be bold—and speak, and live! 
Despots and slaves alike account must give 
Of sceptres and of chains. 
His grave is closed—let human voice be still ; 
God, the controller of the erring will, 
Hath mark’d his destiny ; 
Who kuows the mercies infinite of heaven ? 
Or thou—earth’s scourge !—whether thy genius given 
Might not thy virtue be? 
—Translated in Analyst, No. 6. 





MRS. CRAWFORD’S SKETCHES CONNECTED 
WITH LACOCK ABBEY.* 

Tuere is no place, though mentioned last, 
that stands first in my regard like Notton 
House, the mansion of the late Colonel An- 
dry, midway between Lackham and Lacock 
Abbey. It has a double claim upon my re- 
membrance. As the‘scripture, our best guide, 
says, “thine own friend and thy father’s 
friend forsake not.” Colonel Andry had 
been the unchanging friend of my family for 
three generations; and like the hardy ever- 
green, his heart, in the winter of life, showed 
all the freshness of spring to the grandchil- 
dren of him, who had shared in all his boyish 
sports, and enero his affection in ripened 
manhood. To Notton House, therefore, I 
was always permitted to go, when too young, 
according to etiquette, to be introduced into 
company. The good old colonel especially 
loved to make his house a scene of enjoyment 
to young folks. He was a genuine country 
gentleman of the old school; courteous to 
strangers, a dear lover of hospitality, and 
never so much delighted, as when he saw 
happy human faces gathered round his social 

ard. His mansion, though not so large as 
those of some of the neighbouring gentry, 
could always furnish beds for friends and 
casual visiters, in the hunting and shooting 
season: for the colonel, though at the age of 
seventy, was still passionately fond of field 
sports. I have neyer witnessed more genuine 
comfort and hilarity, than at his fire-side. Go 
when you would, you were always sure to 
meet a a greeting, and a room full of 
company, and the old man the youngest 
of the pa He had, beside his amisble 
wife, an able coadjutor in his endeavours to 
spread sunshine round the domestic hearth, 
Mrs. Pasmore was a widow lady, in her 
eighty-second year; but as buoyant in spirit 
as himself. She was an exceedingly droll 
and witty woman, with a fine even temper, 


® See also page 28. 


that showed itself in-her smooth uowrinkled 
brow, which was never decorated with those 
artificial ringlets, now so indispensable at the 
toilette of age. She did not live at Notton 
House, but in a pretty cottage, which the 
colonel had built for her in his own ground 
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There I often visited her, and passed many 
an hour in listening to anecdotes of her 
youthful days: and for many old legends 
and scraps of poetry, with which my memo 
is stored, am I indebted to that early friend. 
I often look back to the little snug parlour, 
with its old-fashioned adornments, and low 
window-seat, where I used mostly to station 
myself, and from whence my eye could ran 
over her little garden, filled most luxuriantly 
with all sorts of flowers, from the simple 
daisy, to the dainty lily of the valley, and 
musky carnation; while round the lattice 
hung, wildly beautiful, the flexile jasmine, 
with its sweet and-star-like flowers. I remem- 
ber her once telling me, as she unfolded a 
thread-paper, that to such a simple source 
she was indebted for the small income that 
rendered her old age independent. “I was 
one day,” said she, “ idly looking over an old 
thread-case, like this, made out of a news- 
paper, and which had been lying for years at 
the bottom of a box, when my own name 
caught my eye, and naturally enough riveted 
my attention to a paragraph, intended indeed 
for myself, and directing me to apply to a 
solicitor in London, where, in the usual 
phraseology, I should hear of something to 
my advantage. But then arose the question, 
when was this paragraph inserted? The 
torn paper contained no clue to the time of 
its publication. However, the name and 
address of the solicitor were still left; and 
though not very sanguine as to the result, I 
sat down, and despatched a few lines of 
inquiry. The third day’s post brought me 
an answer. It was from the solicitor himself, 
and confirmed the good tidings of my thread- 
paper. In this way was I put in possession 
of the little property which, with the blessing 
of God, I now enjoy.” 

Colonel Andry had been thrice married, 
and Mrs. Pasmore had been the friend of all 
his three wives: and it is somewhat singular, 
that when his first wife, who was in a con- 
‘sumption, was taking leave of her friends, 
before her departure for Madeira, his two 
succeeding wives came to bid her farewell— 
the second wife, then a girl, and the third 
with her first husband, to whom she was just 
married. “ Had any one,” said the colonel, 
* then tuld me that I should be the husband 
of all three, assembled at that time in my 
drawing-room, I should have treated the idea 
as the most improbable of all improbabilities; 
for I doated on my first wife, and had scarcely 
even noticed the others.” How interesting, 
yet startling, it would be to us all, if we could 
lift the veil of futurity! But this is indeed 
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wisely denied. A knowledge of the distant 
would only unfit our minds for the present, 
and so rob us both of our resignation to, and 
our trust in, the great and benignant Archi- 
tect of our fate. Amongst the almost daily 
visiters at Notton House, was Miss Kitty 
B——, un ancient lady, whom in those my 
juvenile days, I really dreaded to meet: for 
she made such (beyond all measure) terrible 
faces, that it was a heavy tax upon good 
manners, to look at her without laughing. 
Miss Wright, the niece of Lord Chedworth, 
told me an amusing circumstance respecting 
Miss B——, which occurred when they were 
school-girls together. Happening to be 
placed one Sunday in a pew close to the pul- 
pit, Miss B——, who was sitting directly 
opposite to the clerk, made, as was her wont, 
such wry faces, that the worthy giver out of 
lms, (who was a comely looking personage 
in his way, though somewhat in the wane of 
life,) not being aware of her infirmity, mis- 
took them for so many signals intended for 
himself. Feeling, however, the impropriety 
of her attacks upon his heart at such a time 
and in such a place, he said at last, loud 
enough to be overheard by the other girls, 
“ Don’t’e miss, don’t’e ;_ this bean’t a proper 
place. By-and-by, miss!” After the ser- 
vice was over, as the young ladies were leav- 
ing the churchyard, & hand gently pulled the 
sleeve of Miss B *s gown: she turned, 
and beheld the rosy-cheeked clerk. “ Now, 
miss, do tell I what you did mean by all 
them there noddies and winkies at 1?” The 
young lady looked all astonishment: and the 
celebrated Mrs. Radcliffe, who was then at 
the same school, informed the disappointed 
swain that Miss B—— had an unfortunate 
habit of making faces. Apropos of Mrs. 
Radcliffe! Miss Wright mentioned, that so 
far from any early dawning of that superior 
intellect, which afterwards delighted the 
world, she was, when at school, considered to 
be more than ordinarily dull. So much so 
indeed, that girls many years her junior, had 
very greatly the advantage of her in learning. 
But I have observed, that precocity of mind 
has rarely distinguished those, who, in after 
lifé,. became remarkable for talents of the 
highest grade. 
ithin a few miles of Notton was P—— 
House, the seat of Mr. C———., between 
whom and my family there once subsisted a 
considerable degree of intimacy. He was a 
man of amiable temper and most liberal dis- 
Position, and with more good sense than 
usually falls to the possession of a large 
estate. But one false step in the outset of 
life led to years of domestic trouble, and ulti- 
mately to the ruin of his fine property. He 
was but just of age when he became ena- 
moured of a young girl in humble life, and 
whom (like Thomson's Palemon) he actually 
first saw gleaning in his own fields, But 
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unfortunately she was not a Lavinia. She 
became his mistress, though he really loved 
her well enough to have made her his wife; 
but very naturally his mother objected, and 
sorrow preying upon a nervous temperament, 
he went completely deranged. Upon his re- 
eovery from this melancholy state, his mother, 
grown wise by experience, not merely con- 
sented, but expressed a strong desire to see 
him united to the humble object of his choice. 
They were married; and her subsequent 
conduct was so highly meritorious as to re- 
concile all his family to the match. Mr. 
Cc *s steward had treated her and her 
children with great harshness during the 
temporary aberration of his master: and it 
was naturally expected that she would, when 
she had become a wife, resent the treatment 
she had experienced by getting him dis- 
charged, as her influence over her husband 
was unlimited. But in this respect her con- 
duct was worthy of imitation. She always 
acted towards the steward with the greatest 
kindness ; and when a friend expressed sur- 
prise at her forbearance to one who had _ be- 
haved so very ill to her, she replied, “ I de- 
served it, and respect him all the more for it.” 
Mr. and Mrs. C had a numerous 
family of sons, but only one born after their 
union. Of that one the others were envious; 
and sad dissensions grew up amongst the 
brothers, to the great grief of their parents, 
who thus saw, in the misconduct of their 
children, the fatal consequences of their own 
early error, and a practical proof of the truth 
of that golden maxim—“ Conduct is fate.” 
Their son, the young ’squire, was at the 
same school with my two elder brothers, who 
often suffered forthe scrapes into which. he 
seduced them. He was indeed the “ Tony 
Lumpkin ” of hopeful heirs, and, when grown 
to manhood, loved nothing so well as playing 
the great man at the little ale-house of the 
neighbourhood. An anecdote which the son 
of the village pastor told us of him may 
amuse the reader. Mr. Turner, being over- 
taken one day by a violent storm, took shelter 
at young C *s favourite place of resort. 
The ‘squire was seated by a roasting fire, 
with his pipe a-da-mode, and legs stretching 
all across the hearth in right easy fashion. 
Opposite to him, but at a most respectful 
distance, stood a little, shivering chimney- 
sweep, who eyed the fire with a wistful look, 
for it was a cold winter's morning. The 
squire, who had continued puffing without 
intermission, at length suffered his eyes to 
follow the vapour, as it rolled towards the 
sweep. “ Well, devil!” said he, addressing 
the poor boy, “how did you leave all in 
h—ll?” “ Pretty much as they be here, 
zur! the great uns ha’ got the hottest place. 
The ’squire said nothing in reply, but be => 
smoking again with renewed vigour: while 


Mr. Turner sat silent enjoying the evident 
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Armed with thy blood-stain’d sword—there to await 
Avenging judgment at that Hand elate, 
From which the strong ones shrink ! 
"Tis said that in his last, long agony, 
A holier light gleamed from his upeast eye— 
A heaven-directed flood ! 
The holy cross just touched his rugged brow,— 
He breathed a name—Oh, never breathed till now! 
But dared not to conclude ! 
Speak on !—it is a name which still prevails ! 
For meu and rulers, God hath differing scales,— 
A differing weight obtains ;— 
Speak on !—fear not !—be bold—and speak, and live! 
Despots and slaves alike account must give 
Of sceptres and of chai 
His grave is closed—let human voice be still ; 
God, the controller of the erring will, 
Hath mark’d his destiny ; 
Who kuows the mercies infinite of heaven ? 
Or thou—earth’s scourge !—whether thy genius given 
Might not thy virtue be? 
—Translated in Analyst, No. 6. 





MRS. CRAWFORD’S SKETCHES CONNECTED 
WITH LACOCK ABBEY.* 


Tuere is no place, though mentioned last, 
that stands first in my regard like Notton 
House, the mansion of the late Colonel An- 
dry, midway between Lackham and Lacock 
Abbey. It has a double claim upon my re- 
membrance. As the‘scripture, our best guide, 
says, “thine own friend and thy father’s 
friend forsake not.” Colonel Andry had 
been the unchanging friend of my family for 
three generations ; and like the hardy ever- 
green, his heart, in the winter of life, showed 
all the freshness of spring to the grandchil- 
dren of him, who had shared in all his boyish 
sports, and enjoyed his affection in ripened 
manhood. To Notton House, therefore, I 
was always permitted to go, when too young, 
according to etiquette, to be introduced into 
company. The good old colonel especially 
loved to make his house a scene of enjoyment 
to young folks. He was a genuine country 
gentleman of the old school; courteous to 
strangers, a dear lover of hospitality, and 
never so much delighted, as when he saw 
happy human faces gathered round his social 
board. His mansion, though not so large as 
those of some of the neighbouring gentry, 
could always furnish beds for friends and 
casual visiters, in the hunting and shooting 
season: for the colonel, though at the age of 
seventy, was still passionately fond of field 
sports. I have neyer witnessed more genuine 
comfort and hilarity, than at his fire-side. Go 
when you would, you were always sure to 
meet a cordial greeting, and a room full of 
company, and the gay old man the youngest 
of the pai He had, beside his amiable 
wife, an able coadjutor in his endeavours to 
spread sunshine round the domestic hearth, 
Mrs. Pasmore was a widow lady, in her 
eighty-second year; but as buoyant in spirit 
as himself. She was an exceedingly droll 
and witty woman, with a fine even temper, 


® See also page 28. 


that showed itself in her smooth uowrinkled 
brow, which was never decorated with those 
artificial ringlets, now so indispensable at the 
toilette of age. She did not live at Notton 
House, but in a pretty cottage, which the 
colonel had built for her in his own g 





There I often visited her, and passed many 
an hour in listening to anecdotes of her 
youthful days: and for many old legends 
and scraps of poetry, with which my memo 
is stored, am I indebted to that early friend. 
I often look back to the little snug parlour, 
with its old-fashioned adornments, and low 
window-seat, where I used mostly to station 
myself, and from whence my eye could range 
over her little garden, filled most luxuriantly 
with all sorts of flowers, from the simple 
daisy, to the dainty lily of the valley, and 
musky carnation; while round the lattice 
hung, wildly beautiful, the flexile jasmine, 
with its sweet and-star-like flowers. I remem- 
ber her once telling me, as she unfolded a 
thread-paper, that to such a simple source 
she was indebted for the small income that 
rendered her old age independent. “I was 
one day,” said she, “ idly looking over an old 
thread-case, like this, made out of a news- 
paper, and which had been lying for years at 
the bottom of a box, when my own name 
caught my eye, and naturally enough riveted 
my attention to a paragraph, intended indeed 
for myself, and directing me to apply to a 
solicitor in London, where, in the usual 
phraseology, I should hear of something to 
my advantage. But then arose the question, 
when was this paragraph inserted? The 
torn paper contained no clue to the time of 
its publication. However, the name and 
address of the solicitor were still left; and 
though not very sanguine as to the result, I 
sat down, and despatched a few lines of 
inquiry. The third day’s post brought me 
an answer. It was from the solicitor himself, 
and confirmed the good tidings of my thread- 
paper. In this way was I put in possession 
of the little property which, with the blessing 
of God, I now enjoy.” 

Colonel Andry had been thrice married, 
and Mrs. Pasmore had been the friend of all 
his three wives: and it is somewhat singular, 
that when his first wife, who was in a con- 
‘sumption, was taking leave of her friends, 
before her departure for Madeira, his two 
succeeding wives came to bid her farewell— 
the second wife, then a girl, and the third 
with her first husband, to whom she was just 
married. “ Had any one,” said the colonel, 
“ then tuld me that I should be the husband 
of all three, assembled at that time in my 
drawing-room, I should have treated the idea 
as the most improbable of all improbabilities; 
for I doated on my first wife, and had scarcely 
even noticed the others.” How interesting, 
yet startling, it would be to us all, if we could 
lift the veil of futurity! But this is indeed 
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wisely denied. A knowledge of the distant 
would only unfit our minds for the present, 
and so rob us both of our resignation to, and 
our trust in, the great and benignant Archi- 
tect of our fate. Amongst the almost daily 
visiters at Notton House, was Miss Kitty 
B-——, un ancient lady, whom in those my 
juvenile days, I really dreaded to meet: for 
she made such (beyond all measure) terrible 
faces, that it was a heavy tax upon good 
mauners, to look at her without laughing. 
Miss Wright, the niece of Lord Chedworth, 
told me an amusing circumstance respecting 
Miss B——, which occurred when they were 
school-girls together. Happening to be 
placed one Sunday in a pew close to the pul- 
pit, Miss B——, who was sitting directly 
opposite to the clerk, made, as was her wont, 
such wry faces, that the worthy giver out of 
psalms, (who was a comely looking personage 
in his way, though somewhat in the wane of 
life,) not being aware of her infirmity, mis- 
took them for so many signals intended for 
himself. Feeling, however, the impropriety 
of her attacks upon his heart at such a time 
and in such a place, he said at last, loud 
enough to be overheard by the other girls, 
“ Don’t’e miss, don’t’e ;_ this bean’t a proper 
place. By-and-by, miss!” After the ser- 
vice was over, as the young ladies were leav- 
ing the churchyard, a hand gently pulled the 
sleeve of Miss B——’s gown: she turned, 
and beheld the rosy-cheeked clerk. “ Now, 
miss, do tell I what you did mean by all 
them there noddies and winkies at 1?” The 
young lady looked all astonishment: and the 
celebrated Mrs. Radcliffe, who was then at 
the same school, informed the disappointed 
swain that Miss B—— had an unfortunate 
habit of making faces. Apropos of Mrs. 
Radcliffe! Miss Wright mentioned, that so 
far from any early dawning of that superior 
intellect, which afterwards delighted the 
world, she was, when at school, considered to 
be more than ordinarily dull. So much so 
indeed, that girls many years her junior, had 
very greatly the advantage of her in learning. 
But I have observed, that precocity of mind 
has rarely distinguished those, who, in after 
lifé, became remarkable for talents of the 
highest grade. 

Within a few miles of Notton was P—— 
House, the seat of Mr. C———, between 
whom and my family there once subsisted a 
considerable degree of intimacy. He was a 
man of amiable temper and most liberal dis- 
position, and with more good sense than 
usually falls to the possession of a large 
estate. But one false step in the outset of 
life led to years of domestic trouble, and ulti- 
mately to the ruin of his fine property. He 
was but just of age when he became ena- 
moured of ay girl in humble life, and 
whom (like Thomson’s Palemon) he actually 
first saw gleaning in his own fields, But 
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unfortunately she was not a Lavinia. She 
became his mistress, though he really loved 
her well enough to have made her his wife; 
but very naturally his mother objected, and 
sortow preying upon a nervous temperament, 
he went completely deranged. Upon his re- 
eovery from this melancholy state, his mother, 
grown wise by experience, not merely con- 
sented, but expressed a strong desire to see 
him united to the humble object of his choice. 
They were married; and her subsequent 
conduct was so highly meritorious as to re- 
concile all his family to the match. Mr. 
Cc *s steward had treated her and her 
children with great harshness during the 
temporary aberration of his master: and it 
was naturally expected that she would, when 
she had become a wife, resent the treatment 
she had experienced by getting him dis- 
charged, as her influence over her husband 
was unlimited. But in this respect her con- 
duct was worthy of imitation. She always 
acted towards the steward with the greatest 
kindness ; and when a friend expressed sur- 
prise at her forbearance to one who had be- 
haved so very ill to her, she replied, “ I de- 
served it, and respect him all the more for it.” 
Mr. and Mrs. C had a numerous 
family of sons, but only one born after their 
union. Of that one the others were envious; 
and sad dissensions grew up amongst the 
brothers, to the great grief of their parents, 
who thus saw, in the misconduct of their 
children, the fatal consequences of their own 
early error, and a practical proof of the truth 
of that golden maxim—“ Conduct is fate.” 
Their son, the young ’squire, was at the 
same school with my two elder brothers, who 
often suffered forthe scrapes into which. he 
seduced them. He was indeed the “ Tony 
Lumpkin ” of hopeful heirs, and, when grown 
to manhood, loved nothing so well as playing 
the great man at the little ale-house of the 
neighbourhood. An anecdote which the son 
of the village pastor told us of him may 
amuse the reader. Mr. Turner, being over- 
taken one day by a violent storm, took shelter 
at young C "s favourite place of resort. 
The ’squire was seated by a roasting fire, 
with his pipe a-la-mode, and legs stretching 
all across the hearth in right easy fashion. 
Opposite to him, but at a most respectful 
distance, stood a little, shivering chimney- 
sweep, who eyed the fire with a wistful look, 
for it was a cold winter's morning. The 
squire, who had continued puffing without 
intermission, at length suffered his eyes to 
follow the vapour, as it rolled towards the 
sweep. “ Well, devil!” said he, addressing 
the poor boy, “how did you leave all in 
h—ll?” “ Pretty much as they be here, 
zur! the great uns ha’ got the hottest place. 
The ‘squire said nothing in reply, but ben 
smoking again with renewed vigour: while 
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discomfiture of the great man at the wit of 
his inferior only iu fortune.— Metropolitan. 


Pew Books. 


GILBERT GURNEY. 
By the Author of Sayings and Doings. 
{Oe facete friend Gilbert’s adventures have 
n extended to three library volumes, equal 
in humour and incident to any of the author’s 
previous productions. Every chapter has such 
vraisemblance, and every page has in it so 
much of the stuff this world is made of—that 
nothing can be more delightful than Gilbert’s 
gay experiences—nor more pleasantly instruc- 
tive, pointed as they are with moral inferences. 
Upon parting with the work, and wishing it 
all the success it deserves—which will be a 
liberal share—we quote another scene from 
the life :—] 
A Civie Dinner at Greenwich. 

Upon my return home one evening, I found 
an invitation written inthe most delicate 
hand, and in minute characters, from my 
friend Hull, to dine with the Worshipful 
Company of Tooth-pick Makers, who were to 
have their annual feast at the Crown and 
Sceptre at Greenwich, to which he, being, I 
suppose, one of the worshipful fraternity, had 
the privilege of taking a friend: I was puz- 
zled whether to struggle against a desire to 
mix in society, with the peculiarities of which 
I could never, without the aid of my civic and 
mercantile friend, become acquainted, or to 

ive up the conflict, and abandon myself to 

e solitude which I was sure would be most 
congenial to my feelings—I thought with 
Thomson, : 

“ I want to be alone, to find some shade, 

Some solitary gloom : there to shake off 

These harsh tumultuous cares that vex my life, 
This sick ambition on iteelf recoiling ; 

And there to listen to the gentle voice, 

The sigh of Peace—somethiug—I kuow not what 
That whispers transport to my heart.” 

Yet after all, why should I brood and 
nestle over my sorrow—I hesitated—but then, 
I had been interested and excited at the Old 
Bailey, why should I not seek solace from 
the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich. 1 de- 
bated the “ to be or not to be,” for half an 
hour, and at last resolved to see, what I had 
never seen, a public dinner, and which I little 
doubted had its attractions, and its oddities. 
I accordingly wrote an answer to my friend 
Hull, accepting his kind bidding, and pro- 
mising, as he desired, to be rigidly punctual 
to six o’clock. 

«..khe day was extremely fine—the windows 
of the rooms opening to the water, the house 
smelling of fried fish and mud, and the little 
boys with naked legs screaming “ please to 
make a scramble,” we, having attained this 
enviable position, in the Puilding which 
looked like a race-stand, by threading a laby- 





tinth of the dirtiest alleys and stable yards, 
that ever pauper or poney inhabited. It was, 
however, a joyous scene, and Hull, who was 
good enough to be my Mentor on the vcca- 
sion, pooh poohed the waiters into allowing 
us to look at the dinner-room all laid out for 
the company; more than a hundred were 
expected, partitions had been pulled down, 
holes cut out here, and props poked in there, 
to afford the required accommodation; in 
short, everything gave token of a goodly day. 

Hull, who was at home everywhere, and 
everywhere popular, appeared, as soon as he 
arrived, to supersede everybody else. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, “ I happen to 
know these people—the Tooth-pick Makers 
are one of the most ancient corporations of 
the city—my dear sir, the Meréers were in- 
corporated in the 17th of Richard the Second 
-—I have a tract that will prove it—1393 
they were embodied—I know the Clerk of 
the Company at this day—so do you—” 

“ No I do not,” said I. 

“ Pooh, povh,” said Hull, .“ don’t tell me 
—Jemmy Hobbs—everybody knows Jemmy 
Hobbs—married Miss Ball of Blackheath— 
splendid fellow, Jemmy. Well! these Mer- 
cers are a fine company, 80 are the Grocets— 
St. Anthony is their patron. My dear sir, I 
am forced to know all these things. Then, 
there are the Drapers, and the Fishmongers 
— pooh, pooh—Doctors and Proctors, and 
Princes of the Blood, are all fishmongers— 
Walworth was a fishmonger—eh—my dear 
friend, you should see their paintings—splen- 
did things—Spiridiona Roma—fish in all 
seasons :—then there are the Goldsmiths and 
the Skinners, and the Merchant Tailors— 
Linen Armourers—eh— queer fellows, some 
of them, but I do assure you—”’ (this was 
said in a whisper,) “ you will see some men 
here to-day worth seeing.’’ 

“I suppose,” said I, “ the Tooth-pick 
Makers Company was founded by Curius 
Dentatus—whence comes the French, cure- 
dent.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said Hull, “ no such thing 
—much older than Curius Dentatus—I hap- 
pen to know—founded in the reign of Edward 
the Fifth, my dear friend.” 

About this period the company began to 
arrive “ thicker and faster,’’ and certainly I 
had never seen any one of them before, which 
gave, at least, an air of novelty to the scene— 
generally speaking, they ran fat, and wore 
white waistcoats, such as that, to which I 
had likened the bow window of 77, St. James’s- 
street : they looked all very hot, and puffed a 
good deal:—however they kept coming and 
— until the drawing-room, as a sort of 
thing like a bad conservatory, well placed to 


the south-west, was called, was so full that I 
began to be as hot as my companions. Six 
o’clock arrived, but no dinner—the master of 
the house—who, from wearing a similar sort 
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of uniform waistcoat I tock to be a Tooth- 
pick Maker, came in and spoke to some of 
the fattest persons of the community, evi- 
dently saying that the banquet was ready— 
nevertheless no move was made, because it 
peared that Mr. Hicks had not arrived. 

“ You had better,’ said one of the more 
important persons in the room ; “let men be 
placed ready to see when Mr. Hicks arrives 
at the end of the lane by the stables.” 

« Yes, sir,” was the answer, and from that 
time I heard nothing but Hicks, and Mr. 
Hicks talked of, until I was driven by extreme 
curiosity to inquire of my omniscient friend 
Hull, who Mr. Hicks was. 

“ Hicks!” exclaimed Hull—“ why, my 
dear friend, you know Mr. Hicks—the great 
Mr. Hicks—everybody knows Hicks.” 

“T for one,” said I, “do not—” and it 
turned out that at the moment I was not 
likely to be enlightened, for, just as Hull was 
about to give me an account of this important 
personage, a hubbub and bustle near the door, 
which speedily pervaded the whole assembly 
proclaimed his arrival—in a moment the buzz 
of conversation ceased, a sort of circle was 
made round Mr. Hicks, and several of the 
most distinguished members of the commu- 
nity hurried up to take their places near him; 
Hull dragged me towards this sanctum, this 
magic ting, and with a look of the greatest 
importance assured me, that it was right that 
I should immediately be presented to Mr. 
Hicks. The presentation accordingly took 
place, and no sooner was it over, than one of 
the grandees came up to me, and in a confi- 
dential whisper, informed me that my place 
at dinner, was on the left of Mr. Hicks as 
being a friend of the master;—I concluded 
the arrangement was attributable to Hull, 
who, I found, was to be my neighbour on the 
left, and although I could have dispensed 
with the honour of so close an approximation 
to the hero of the day, I rejoiced mightily that 
I was placed so near my friend Hull, who 
would be as useful to me upon such an occa- 
sion, as is a catalogue of the pictures at an 
exhibition anywhere else. 

. Ina very short time dinner was announced, 
and Mr. Hicks, having the Master on his 
right hand, led the way to the large room 
upstairs, round the whole of which the table 
ran, exhibiting, as I entered the apartment, a 
lengthened line of tin covers, looking like a 
collection of cuirasses, glittered on the board, 
—the heat was tremendous, and the air redo- 
lent of fried flounders. A. few minutes suf- 
ficed to arrange us, grace was said by the 
chaplain, and we fell to. As in all similar 
cases, the exercise of eating and a 
superseded conversation or remark, and I, 
who did but little in that way myself, and 
having therefore an opportunity of seeing the 
modus operandi, at my leisure, became sud- 
denly enlightened as to the extent to which 
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such pleasures may be carried. Of each and 
every dish, did each and every man partake, 
from turtle to white-bait, both inclusive; my 
friend Bucklesbury, whom I had a week be- 
fore considered a prodigy in the way of feed- 
ing, sank into insignificance by comparison 
with the individuals now before and around 
me; to the elaborated course of fish, succeed- 
ed a host of fowls, cutlets, hashes, stews, and 
other things of that nature, accompanied by 
sundry haunches of venison, and succeeded 
again by ducks innumerable and peas immea- 
surable. The destruction of all these articles 
was, however, effected with ease in less than 
an hour and a half, during which the atten- 
tions paid to Mr. Hicks were the most marked 
and gratifying; if the sun shone in upon the 
tip of his nose, the waiters were ordered to 
pull down the blinds before him, if the gen- 
tlest breeze wantoned about the back of his 
neck, the master of the house was called to 
shut the window behind him; for him the 
chairman culled the choicest bits; to him 
the landlord tendered his most particular 
wines: every eye was fixed on Ais actions, 
every ear seemed open to Ais words; he had, 
however, as yet spoken little, but had “ eaten 
the more.” 

All sublunary pleasures must have an end, 
so had this dinner, and a call of silence, and 
the thumping of the president’s hammer upon 
the table, announced that some professional 
gentlemen were about to sing Non nobis 
Domine—they began—we all standing up— 
I with the sun full in my eyes, setting over 
London in all its glory:-the voices harmo- 
nized beautifully, but fine and melodious as 
they were, 1 felt that the canon or whatever 
it is called, very much resembled a fire which 
smouldering and smouldering in the low 
notes, kept perpetually bursting out in a fresh 
place, when one fancied it out: as far as the 
religious feeling of the thing goes, it was 
misplaced, and as for its duration, it seemed 
to me more like three graces than one. 

This over, the wine began to pass, and 
“ beards to wag,” Hicks grew condescending, 
and the day began to mend; the King’s 
health was given—song God save the King 
—chorus by the company, all standing—The 
Queen—The Prince of Wales—then the 
Duke of York, and the Army—the Duke of 
Clarence and the Navy—the Memory of St. 
Ursula, the mother of all Tooth-pick Makers, 
with an appropriate glee, received with loud 
cheers. - : a begged t 

The Master then rose an 0 pro- 
pose a tuast—no svoner had he uttered these 
words, than the whole room rang with ap- 
plause, the wine-glasses danced hornpipes 
upon the table to the music of the forks and 
spoons, and the noise was tremendous—* I 
see,” continued the worthy President, “ that 
you anticipate my intentions; gentlemen, 
there could be no doubt upon your minds 
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what the toast would be,” (more cheering,) 
‘I will not occupy your time, nor hinder you 
from the gratification of your feelings upon 
this topic by dilating upon the merits of the 
illustrious individual whose health I am about 
to propose ; whether we regard him in public 
life, guiding by his seal and energy the com- 
munity which he fosters and protects by his 
influence, or view him in private society, the 
ornament of the cirele of which he is the 
centre, our itude and admiration are 
equally excited. Gentlemen, I will not tres- 
pass upon your time, or wound, what I know 
to be the delicacy uf his feelings, by recapi- 
tulating the deeds which yild his name, and 
which have, during the last year, added so 
much to his honour and reputation, and to the 
welfare and comfort of his colleagues and 
associates:—I beg to propose the health of 
Benjamin Spooner Hicks, Ksq.—a name dear 
to every Englishman—with all the honours.” 

Then came a storm of applause unparalleled, 
at least in my experiegce; a band of music 
which had hitherto been silent, struck up 
“ See the Conquering Hero comes,” anid nine 
times nine cheers were given in a style the 
most overwhelming. During this storm of 
rapture, I seized the oppurtunity of once 
again asking Hull who Hicks was, and what 
he had done, to deserve and receive all these 
extraordinary marks of approbation and ap- 
plause, but all I could extract from my rubi- 
cund friend was “ pooh, pooh—don’t tell me 
—you know Hicks—my dear friend, every- 
body knows Hicks—there isn’t a man better 
known in the universe.’ There was no time 
amidst the din of glory to assure him once 
more that I had by no possible accident ever 
heard his name before, so I resumed my seat 
as the object of our enthusiasm quitted his, 
to return thanks—his up-rising was hailed by 
the company with an almost Persic adoration 
—silence at length having been obtained, he 


“ Sir, and Gentlemen,—there are certain 
periods in our existence which entirely defy 
description—this, as far as 1 am concerned, 
is one of them—I have been placed in many 
trying situations, and I think I may say, 
without fear of contradiction, I have behaved 
as became-a man (loud cheers); I am aware 
that some of -my efforts for the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures have been crowned with suc- 
cess (hear, hear, hear); and I am thankful 
to Providence that I am possessed of the 
means to do good to them as is not so well 
off as myself (loud cheers). I say, sir, it 
would be the height of baseness fur a man 
who has been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, not now and then to take it out, and 
feed them as has not been so fortunate (great 
cheering). My political feelings and prin- 
ciples I need not touch upon (immense cheer- 
ing); they ate known to all the world (tu- 
multuous applause); I shall steadily main- 
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tain the course I have heretofore followed, 
and observe the straight line, neither swervi 
to the right hand nor to the left, as little 
awed by the frown of power, as flattered by 
its smiles (hear, hear, hear.) 

“ Gentlemen, I sincerely thank you for the 
honour you have done me, and beg ‘to drink 
all your good healths in retuen.’’ The shout: 
ings here were renewed, but to an extent far 
beyond the former exhibition. Mr. Hicks 
sat down, but still the thunder continued; 
and scarcely had it subsided, even for @ 
moment, when Mr. Hicks, upon his legs 
again, caused a relapse which nearly drove 
me mad. 

Hicks waved his hand, and it was a calm 
—you might have heard a pin drop—he had 
to propose the health of the worshipful chair. 
man—the Master of the Tooth-pick Makers’ 
Company. 

After expressing in almost the same words 
that Hicks had just before used, his convie- 
tion that this was the “ proudest moment of 
his life,” the chairman continued to observe, 
that if anything could possibly add to the 
gratification of having his health drunk by 
such an assembly, it was the fact of its having 
been proposed by such an individual. He then 
proceeded to say, that he was quite sure ia 
that society, composed as it was of men of all 
parties, all professions, and all politics, he 
need not expatiate upon the merits of the 
honourable gentleman to whom he had pre- 
viously alluded—they were known all over the 
world. He, like Hicks, returned the most 
heartfelt acknowledgments for the favour he 
had received at their hands, and sat down 
amidst very loud acclamations. 

Still I was left in ignorance of all the great 
deeds which “ gilt’? my friend Hicks’s 
“humble name;” and I found, being so 
near him, that it was quite impossible to get 
enlightenment. At length, however, I was 
destined to hear something of the character 
of his achievements; for shortly after the 
worshipful Master had sat down, and just 
before the healths of the Wardens of the 
Tooth-picks, or some such functionaries, were 
about to be toasted, a tall, thin, pale man—a 
rare specimen in the museum—rose and said, 
as nearly as I can recollect, what follows :— 

“ Sir, Lam sure you will forgive me for the 
intrusion I now venture upon; but I cannot 
permit this opportunity to pass, without ex. 
pressing on my own part, and on the behalf 
of several of my worthy neighbours, a sense 
of our obligation—and indeed the sense of 
obligation under which, like us, the rest of 
civilized Europe are laid by the manly, cou- 
rageous, zealous, and indefatigable exertions 
of the honourable gentleman on the right of 
the chair, to whom you have so justly reterred 
(loud cheers). It may, perhaps, be thought 
superfluous in me to enlarge upon a subject 
so familiar to your hearts; but I cannot 
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avoid mentioning a trait which at once dis- 

ys the greatness of that honourable gen- 
tleman’s mind, the prowess of his courage, 
and his immutable determination to do jus- 
tice to all men ”—still louder cheers followed 
this point. 

“1 think,” continued the pale man, “ I 
need not speak more distinctly upon the sub- 
ject towhich I allude.” Here shouts rent 
the room, and the glasses began to dance 
again. “ But lest Son should be any gen- 
fleman present, who might by accident be 

vainted with the circumstance to which 
I refer”—(cries of “no, nu! impossible ! 
hear, hear! order, order!”) “ I say, 1/—for it 
may be so—if such a thing should be, I think 
it best at once to explain that the conduct to 
which I now specifically refer, but which I 
may truly say is of a piece with every action 
of his honoured life, is that which our great 
benefactor—and friend—if he will allow me 
so to call him,” (Hicks nodded, and said 
“ hear !”)—* observed upon the occasion of 
removing the lamp from the corner of Black 
Lion-street to the head of Spittle-court. 
(Immense cheering.) Sir, I do not wish to 
go into the question of the eleven yards of 
pavement from the Swan Inn to the Boot- 
maker’s ”—roars of laughter burst from part 
of the company, at the evident severity of this 
remark upon the conduct of some other emi- 
nent individual, murmurs from others, “‘ hear, 
hear!” from many, and “ oh, oh!” from a 
few! “ I strictly confine myself to the lamp ; 
and 1 do say without fear of contradiction, 
that the benefit conferred on society by that 
» and the manly way in which it was 
effected, without truckling to the higher 
owers, or compromising the character and 
Sienity of the Company, has shed immortal 
lustre upon the name and fame of the honour- 
able gentleman to whom I have alluded. 
(Immense cheers.) I have to apologize for 
this effusion ”—(“ no, no! bravo!”) “ but it 
is involuntary. I have for several months 
under emotions of no ordinary na- 
ture; I have now unburthened my mind, and 
have done my duty to myself, my honourable 
, and my country.” 
The ogre sat down amidst the loudest ‘pos- 
sible applause, and more shouts were sent 
forth in honour of Hicks, 

The healths of the Wardens of the Com- 
pany were then drunk—they returned thanks: 

m came alternately songs and glees, b 
the professional gentlemen :—then they dran 
Mrs. Hicks and family :—and then—Ior be it 
observed, the fervour of the applause in- 
creased as the night grew older—the uproar 
Was tremendous—nine times nine seemed 
infinitely too small a complement of cheers to 
compliment the Hicks’s, and I had become 
dead tired of the whole affair, when Mr. Hicks 
—the great Mr. Hicks, rose to return thanks 

that honour. He talked of counubial 


felicity, and spoke of the peculiar merits and 
charms of his daughters, with all the eloquence 
of a tuft-hunting mother. Having done 
which, he fell to moralizing upon the lateness 
of the hour, and the necessity of recollecting 
that Greenwich was neatly five miles from 
town; that happy as we were, prudence 
pointed to a period at whieh <uch enchant- 
ments should terminate. ©“ Gentlemen,” 
said he, “in conclusion, I have od 

rmission to pro ove parting bumper. 
T believe we - ail ogres that the consti- 
tution of England is a blessing envied by 
every country in the world—(loud cheers). 
We have drunk the king, the queen, the 
royal family, the army, the navy, the minis- 
ters, and indeed everything that we could be 
well supposed to drink constitutionally. Gen- 
tlemen, the place in which we are now assem- 
bled, suggests to me the best, the most loyal, 
the most appropriate, and the most consti- 
tutional toast possible, as a conclusion—I 
give it you with feelings of — loyalty 
and piety—I propose to you, ‘The Crown 
and Sceptre,’ and may they never be sepa- 
rated.” 

This unqualified piece of nonsense deli- 
vered seriously by Hicks, (rather overcome,) 
to about fifty or sixty survivors of the original 
dinner, nearly killed me with laughing—anot 
so the company—at it they went—cheered 
like mad—up-standing nine times nine— 
rattle went the forks—jingle and smash went 
the glasses—and in the midst of the uproar, 
Hicks rose, the Master did the same, and of 
course we followed the example. 

Then came all the worry and confusion 
about carriages—the little alley was crowded 
with people seeking for conveyances—it had 
just begun to rain. Hull looked at me and 
inquired what vehicle I had ?—I had none— 
I was annihilated—when, judge my delight 
and surprise, at finding the illustrious Hicks 
himself at my side, offering Hull and myself 
places in his coach. I could scarcely believe 
it—however, so it was, and an advantage was 
derivable from it, for which ( was scarcely 
prepared. 

“Come down with me,” said Hicks, “ di- 
rectly :—this way—they are preparing a de- 
putution to light me through the alley to the 
carriage—I want to avoid it—my boy tells 
me it is all ready—if we can but get round 
the corner, we shall be off wjthout being ob- 
served —they will do these things, but incog. 
for me,—I hate state and finery—eh, Mr. 
Hull?” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Hull, “ you need no 
new honours—te be sure—what a day—eh— 
never was anything so splendid !” 

And so Hicks’s boy, or as Hull called him, 
“ b’y,” preceding, we made our escape into 
the patriot’s carriage ; and never did 1 more 
rejoice in my life. The quiet of the calm 
which aeronauts experience when they tise 
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in a few minutes from the tumultuous shout- 
ings of the populace-into the dead stillness of 
the vast expanse above, cannot be more sur- 
prising than was the tranquillity of the coach 
compared with the boisterousness of the com- 


pany. 
Mr. Hicks carried ns as far as he could, 
without inconveniencing himself, and set us 
down at the corner of a small street in Cheap- 
side—having, : just. before we parted, men- 
tioned:to me that if at any time I should be 
in need of any: article in the hardware line, I 
should find everything he had, at wholesale 
prices, and of the wy best quality. 
Hull and I walked westward, but whether 
it: arose.from the: of the way or its 
width, -I cannot exactly state, I was uncom- 
monly tired: when I-reached home. When I 
fell‘asleep;-which.I did as soon as I got into 
bed} I dreamed of the extraordinary. infa- 
tnation which possesses men in all classes of 
life to believe :themselves eminently impor. 
tant, and their affairs seriously interesting to 
all the rest.of the world; and became per- 
fectly satisfied that.every sphere and circle of 


> goci 3 its Hi and that m 
I 


friend, hardwareman,. was not one bit a 
greater fool than his: neighbours. 
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>» Improvements in Paris.—We quote. the 
following on dite from the Paris Advertiser : 
> Afountain of black. granite is,to.be erected 
in the rue Richelieu, on the-site”.of -the old 
French Opéra. A tal. of red-msrble in 
the middle will support a basin of white 
marble; bronze groups of children playing 
will be placed between. Above, and leaning 

inst the four sides of a white marble 
pilaster, groups of Fluvia and Naides, sup- 
porting an urn, will eject the water into the 
basin below. The fountain will be surmounted 
by a statue of Abundance, and surrounded by 
a double avenue of lime trees. The monu- 
ment will measure 30 feet in height. 

The Hotel Dieu, it is said, will shortly be 
taken down, to carry on the beautiful line of 

uays which extend along each bank of the 

ine. The sick will be removed to the 
Invalides, which establishment will ve broken 
up, and formed into several branches in va- 
rious parts of the country, where articles of 
provisions, &c., are cheap. 

The King’s architect has completed his 
plans for the embellishment of the Place du 
Carrousel ; for the execution of which a sum 
will be granted by the Chambers during the 
ensuing session. 

Workmen are at present employed in re- 
pairing the Eglise du Convent, one of the 
most perfect Gothic monuments in Paris. It 
is said to be intended for a salle d’asile for 
the floor of the 7th arrondissement. 
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Toads.—There are said to be two distinct 
varieties of the tuad in England ; one so active 
as to run about with the rapidity of a mouse. 
The former variety is distinguis froin the 
latter by a yellow line down the back, and 
two spots on the fore part of the body. 

Napoleon—An Englishman named Hamy 
has just presented to the Museum of Bou- 
logne, a byes and curious medal, “—% * the 

tiod of the projected expedition of Napo- 
feon against England. On one side, the 
inscription “ Napoleon, Empereur,” round 
the head of Na n, encircled with a w: 
of laurels. On the reverse, the inscripti 
“ Descente en Angleterre,” and .H 

— in his arms a re, —_ be 
alf fish; exergue: “ Fra a me 
— ppée one 

Water and Rivers.—The ancient Persi: 
never polluted water, considering those whe 
accustomed themselves to such indecorum 

ilty of sacrilege ; while the last wish-of a 
fodian is to die on the banks of the Ganges 










































such, even at the present day, that 
hundreds of’ them have been known to] 
down at certain’ periods of the year, am 
devote themselves to the shark, the tiger, ai 
the alligator ; thinking themselves happy ama 
fortunate, thus to be permitted to die in sigh 
of that holy stream.” (Philosophy of Natum, 
Letter 2.) “A custom prevailed in-the four 
teenth century among the women ‘who’ 
prover age hos baa en “a SEO 
ing, on a particulary 0! ‘year, # 
wash their Waris and: shes in’ that rive, 
fondly flattering themselves, that such lusts 
tions would preserve them from all danger 
and misfortunes during the remainder of 
their years.” (Letter 9.) ‘ On the’ borden 
































































of the Cam, Milton enjoyed the happiest 
moments of his life; a the banks of the ml 
llissus, Plato taught his system of philow Jy.’ 
sophy, and on the shores of the Rocnabad, a] op the 
river ficwing near the chapel of Mosella, thi 40, 
poets and philosophers of Shiraz, com aint 
their most celebrated works.” (Letter 4.) Warns 
An re ow traveller lately visited ti to Shr 
chateau where Madame de Sévigné reside distant 
in Provence. “1s this really the staircami Leasow 
on which that distinguished lady mo and wa 
and descended ?”?—“ Yes, without doubt."- Shenst 
“ Is this the balustrade on which she placed born he 
her hand ?”—“ Most assuredly.”—‘“ It Dr. J 
much worn; will it be sold ?”— “ Why not anecdot 
replied the porter; “ I will speak to the read of 
prietor.”” e proprietor was nothing loth 
the Englishman, on dit, bought the Sévigil and soo 
staircase and all for 18,000 francs, and that’ he 
warded it to London. tainmen 
Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 143 Sh _ 
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